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MOCK TRIAL OF THE QUEEN. 


That real trinity in unity—those prosecutors, judges, and 
jurors, which call themselves a House of Lords, a High Court 
of Parliament, and hereditary judges and_ legislators, have 
resolved by a large majority to proceed with the Divorce Bill 
Fe the Queen. Various attempts have been made by in- 
dividual members of that House, to put a stop to the further 
progress of the Bill before the examination of witnesses had 

but all in vain, They are determined to support 

and pander to the will of him, whence all their imaginary ho~ 
nours flow. Their ribands, and pensions, and sinecures are not 
to be obtained by listening to any other dictates than those of 
the monarch, and whether he be a prude or a profligate, a law- 
ful istrate or an imbecile despot, it matters nothing to 
them, they are the creatures of his breath and him they must 
and will support. ails 
There is nothing new in the evidence brought forward to 
support the charges against the Queen: it by no means comes 
up to the tale of slander which has been long and previously 
propagated throughout the country, and most diligently 
throughout the metropolis. Such evidence would not be 
listened to by an honest and incorrupt judge and twelve 
honest jurymen. Beyond attachment and familiarity in the 
Queen towards her servant, Bergami, there is nothing proved, 
and the then situation of the Princess of Wales in a foreign 
country, would fully justify her making a confidant of some 
individual, on whose fidelity she might rely, and to whom she 
might open her mind, without a fear of its being promulgated 
to her injury. The dangerous influence of monarchy might. 
justly make her prefer a foreigner to a native of these isles. It 
should be recollected that an inhabitant of the continent, or 
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rather a native, would not be viewed as a foreigner by the 
Queen, as he might be by a native of Great Britain or Fre- 
land. She herself is but a foreigner naturalized, and as her 
naturalization jn this country has brought upon her five and 
twenty years of misery, she at least, could respect nothing in 
the country, but that portion of ‘the people who have lifted 


their-voice in-her. behalf as an injured.and persecuted woman... 


The Queen has by no means been the cause of her own suf- 
fering and persecution, it has been brought upon her by a 
brutal and worthless husband: she has been enticed from that 
circle which was most dear to her, for the basest, of purposes, 
to enable a man who had involved himself in debt and disgrace 
by his profligate career, to impose upon the people of England 
a pretence to reformation by taking a wife and abandoning his 
former course of life, merely to get his debts paid, that he 


might be enabled to commence a fresh carousal of profligac 


and dissoluteness. It’ is now placed beyond doubt, ‘that ‘this 
was the only motive that induced the present king to marry, . 


for he no sooner found a parliament of easy virtue to pay his 
debts and give him a greater income, than he returned to his 


former vicious course with a vigour proportionate to.his. re-. 


plenished and increased means. 
There is one thing which the Queen is indebted, both to 
herself and to the nation at large, namely, to write the me- 


moirs of her wedded life, and narrate every particular that 


has transpired between her and her husband, ard between 
her and other branches of the Royal Family, or any of. their 
adherents. . This is due to the nation that has so decidedly 
taken her part, and it is fitting that it should know, and be 
well acquainted with, the real characters of those who are so 
splendid supported amidst the general want of its inhabi- 
tants. th the publication of her memoirs, the Queen would 
take the most effectual mode of recrimination, and she has 
given us a brief sketch-of what it would be, in her dignified 
and truly noble latter to the King. Her persecutor sticks at 
nothing whereby he might the Rete deprive her of her legal 
rights and title. It is evident that the whole of his condutt 
towards her is that of individual caprice, the motive is that of 
self gratification, for he cannot éndure the sight and copartner- 
7 of the woman he has so brutally used. 


he vices of monarchy are begianing to dispaly themselyes | 


in the mest striking colours, never was circumstance so 1m- 
portant to the cause of republicanism as the present attempt 
to crush an injured Queen. A mere statemept of facts isnow 
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become the only duty of the advocate of republicanism, his 
cause even needs no argument to make proselytes; all he has 
to say is, look about you, and see what is going on. 

The Queen has now set all factions against her: Whig and 
Tory complain of her conduct, she has expressed her opinion 
of both, and avowed her determination to assist in reforming 
the present system. Her ‘answers to the several addresses 
which have been sent her have been truly. important. They 
are adapted to the real state of the country, and must warm 
the hearts of the advocates of reform, and add thousands, per- 
haps millions, to their number. If.the Queen be the author 
of the answers given to the several addresses that have been 
presented to her, and the letter addressed to the King in her 
name, she must be a woman of first rate literary talent, and 
such as few women can equal. All the late answers, or all 
save those to the addresses from Preston and Nottingham, 
have been simple, elegant, and most forcibly striking. They 
are the pure dictates ofa feeling, generous, and brave heart: 
and whether they be in reality the sole composition .of the 
Queen, or of her friends, they display an ability that has never 
entered a British cabinet. The following is the Queen’s most 
important letter to the King :— 


Sta,—After the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution which, dur~ 
ing aseries of years, has been carried on against me under the aame, and 
authority of your Majesty—and which persecution, instead of being mol- 
lified bytime, time has rendered only more and more maligvant and 
unrelenting—it is not without a great sacrifice of private feeling that 
I now, even in the way of remonstrance, bring myself to address this 
letter to your Majesty. But, bearing in mind that royally rests onthe 
basis of public good ; that to this paramount consideration all others 
ought to submit; andaware of the consequences that may result from 
the present unconstitutional, illegal, and hitherto unheard-of proceed- 
ings;—-with a mivd thus impressed, 1 cannot refrain from laying my 
grievous wrongs once more before your Majesty, in the hope that the 
justice which your Majesty wef by evil.miaded counsellors, be still dis- 
posed to refuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and injured wife, you 
a he induced to yield to considerations connected with the honour 
and dignity of your crown, the stability of your throne, the tranquillity 
of your dominions, the happiness and safety of your just and lawful peo- 
ple, whose generous hearts revolt at oppression and cruelty, and. espe- 
cially when perpetrated by a perversion anda mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my. character and sex, forbids. me to refer 
minutely to the real causes of our domestic separation, or to the numerous 
unmerited insults offered me previously to that period; but, leaving to 
yous Majesty to reconcile with the marriage. vow the act of driving, 

y such means, a wife from beneath your. roof, with an infant in her 
arms, your Majesty will permit me to remind you, that that act was en- 
tirely your own ; that the separation, su far from being sought for by me, 


Wasa sentence pronounced upon me, without any cause assigned, olher | 
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than that of your owe inclinations, which, as your Majesty was pleased to 
allege, were not under your control. 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at this decision of your 
Majesty, would heave argued great insensibility to the obligations of 
decorum ; not to havedropped a tear in the face of that beloved child, 
whose future sorrows were then but too easy to foresee, would have 
marked me as unworthy of the name of mother; but, not to have 
submitted to it without repining would have indicated a conscious- 
ness of demerit, or a want of those feelings which belong to affrouted | 
and insulted female hovour. | 

The “ tranquil and comfortable society” tendered to me by your 
Majesty, formed, ini my mind, but a poor compensation for the grief 
occasioned by considering the wound given to public morals in the fatal 
example produced by the indulgence of your Majesty’s ieclinations ; 
more especially when I contemplated the disappointment of the nation, 
who had so munificently provided for our union, who had fondly cherished 
such pleasing hopes of happiness arising from that union, and who had 
hailed it with such affectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alus! even tranquillity aud comfort were too much for me toenjoy-. 
From the very threshold of your Majesty’s mansion the mother of your 
child was pursued: by spies, conspirators and traitors, employed, eucov- 
raged, aud rewarded to lay snares for the feet, and to plot against 
the reputation and life, of her whom your Majesty had so recently and 
so solemly vowed to honour, to love, and to cherish. 

fn withdrawing from the embraces of my parents, in giviog my hand 
to the son of George the Third and the heir-apparent to the British 
throne, nothing less than a voice from Heaven would have made me 
fear injustice or wrong of any kind. What, then, was my astonishment 
at finding that treasons against me had been carried on and matured, 
ae eee against me had been methodized and embodied, a secret tribunal 

ad been held, a trial of my actions had taken place, and a decision 
had been made upon those actions, without my having beew informed 
of the nature of the charge, or of the names of the wituesses? and 
what words can express the feelings excited by the fact, that this pro- 
ceedin,- was founded on a request made, and on evidence furnished, by 
order of the father of my child, and my natural as well as legal guardian 
and protector ? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprecedented conduct of that tribunal, 
conduct which has since undergone, even in Parliament, severe and 
unanswered ahimad versions, and which has been also censured in minutes 
of Privy Council—notwithstanding the secrecy of the proceedings of 
this tribunal—votwithstanding the strong temptatiou to the giving of 
false evidence agaii st me before it—notwithstanding that there was 
no opportunity afforded me of rebutting that evidence—notwithstandivg 
all these circumstances, so decidedly favourable to my enemies—even tliis 
secret tribunal acquitted me of all crime, av! thereby pronounced my 
principal accusers to have been guilty of the grossest perjury. But it 
was now (after the trial was over) discovered, that the nature of the tri- 
buna! was such, as to render false swearing before it not legally criminal ! 
Aud thus, at the suggestien and request of your Majesty, had been 
created, to take cognizance of and try my conduct, a tribunal com-- 
petent to administer oaths, competent to examine witnesses on oalh, 
competent to try, competent to acquit or condemn, and competent, raore- 
over, to'screev those who had sworn falsely against me from suffering 
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the pains and penalties which the law awards to wilful and corrupt per- 
jury. Great as my indignation naturally must have been at this shameful 
evasion of law and justice, that indignation was lost in pity for him 
who could lower bis princely plumes to the dust by giving his counte- 
nance and favour to the most conspicuous of those abandoned and noto- 
rious perjurers. | 

Still there was one whose upright mind nothing could warp, in whose 
breast injustice never found a place, whose hand was always ready to 
raise the unfortunate, and to rescue the oppressed. While that good and 
gracious father and sovereign remained in the exercise of his royal func- 
tions, his unoffending daughter-in-law had nothing to fear. As long as 
the protecting hand of your late ever-beloved and ever-lamented father 
was held over me, | was safe. But the melancholy event which de- 
' prived the nation of the active exértions of its virtuous King, bereft me 
of friend and protector, and®*of all hope of future tranquillity and 
safety. To caluniniate your innocent wife was now the shortest road to 
royal favour; and to betray her was to lay the sure foundation of bound. 
less riches and titles of honour. Before claims like these, talent, virtue, 
leng services, your own personal friendshins, your toyal engagements, 
promises, and pledges, writtea as well as vechal, melted into air. ‘Your 
cabinet was fouoded on \this basis. You tovk to your councils men, 
of whose persons, as well as whose principles, you had invariably 
expressed the strongest dislike. The’interest of the nation, and even 
your own feelings, in all other respects, were sacrificed to the gratifica- 
tion of your desire to aggravate my sufferings, and ensure my humilia- 
tien. You took to your councils and your bosom men whom you hated, 
whose abandonment of, aud whose readiness to-sacrifice me were their 
only merits, and whose powershas been exercised in a rodnner, and has 
been attended with consequences, worthy of its origin. From this un- 
principled and unnatural union bave sprung the manifold evils which this 
nation has aow to endure, and which present a mass of misery, and 
of degradation, accompanied ‘with acts of tyranny and cruelty, rather 
than have seen which inflicted on his industrious, faithful, and brave peo- 
ple, your royal father would have perished at the bead of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray me, became the sure path to 

honour and riches, it would have been strange indeed, if calumniators, 
revilers, and traitors, had not abounded. Your Court became much 
less a scefte of polished manners and refined intercourse than of low 
intrigue and scurrility. Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, and foul cen- 
spirators, swarmed in those places which had before been the resort of 
sobriety, virtue, and honour. Toenumerate all the various privations 
aud mortifications which I had to endure—all the insults that were 
wantoaly heaped upon me, from the day of your elevation to the 
Regency, to that of my departure for the Continent, would be to describe 
every species of personal ‘offence that can be offered to, and every 

ain short of bodily violence that can be inflicted on, any human being. 

ereft af parent, brother, and father-in-law, and my husband for my 
_ deadliest foe ; seeing those who have promised me support bought by 
_ rewards to be amongst my enemies; restrained from accusing my foes 
in the face of the world, out of regard for the character of the father 
of my child, and from a desire to ent’her happiness from being dis- 
turbed’s shunned from motives selfishness by those who were m 
natural associates; living in obscurity, while | ought to have been the 
ceutre of all that was spiendid ; thus humbled, 1 had one cousulatiog 
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Jeft—the love of my dear and only child. To permit meto enjoy this 
was too great an indulgence. To see my daughter—to fold her in my 
arms—to mingle my tears with hers—to recetve her cheering caresses, 
and to, hear from her lips assurances of never ceasing love ;—thus to 
be comforted, consvled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to be allawed 
me. Evenon the slave mart the eries of “* Oh! my mother, ny mother:! 
Oh! my child, my child!” have prevented a separation of the victims of 
avarice. But your advisers, more inhuman than the slave-dealers, 
\remorsely tore the mother from the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or reduced to the necessity 
of imbittering her life by struggles to preserve that society, I resolved 

_/on a temporary absence, in the hope that time might restore me to 
cher in happier days. Those days, alas! were never to come, To mo- 
thers—and those mothers who have been suddenly bereft of the best and - 
‘most affectionate and only danghter—it belongs to estimate my sufferings 
and my wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my affliction upon hearing 
of the death of my child, aud upon my calling to recollection the Jast 
‘look, the last words, and all the affecting circumstances of our separa- 
‘tion. Such mothers will see the depth of my sorrows. Every being 
with a heart of humanity in its bosom, will drop a tear in sympathy wit! 
me. And will not the world then, learn with indignation, that this event, 
‘calculated to soften the hardest heart, was the signal for new con, 
spiracies, and indefatigable efforts, for the destruction of this afficted 
mother? Your Majesty has torn my child from me; you had deprived 
me of the power of being at hand to succour hers you had taken from 
‘me the possibility of hearing of her last prayers for her mother; you 
saw me bereft, forlorn, and broken-hearted; and this was the moment 
you chose for redoubling your persecutions. ) 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting of a commission, 
in a foreign country, consisting of inquisitors, spies, and informers, to 
discover, collect, and arrange matters of accusatum against your wife, 
“without ahy complaint having been communicated to her ; let the world 
judge of the employment of ambassadors in such a business, and of 
the enlisting of foreign courts in the enterprise; but on the ‘measures 
which have been adopted to give final effect to these preliminary pro- 
ccedings, it is for me to speak; it is for me to remonstrate with your 
Majesty ; it is for me to protest; it is for me to apprize you of my 
determination. | : 

I have always demanded. a fair trial. This is what I now demand, 
and this is refused me. lostead of a fair trial, | am to be subjected to 
‘a sentence by the Parliament, passed in the shape of a /aw. Against 
this 1 protest, and upon the following grounds :— 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, of refusing me 
the names of the witnesses, of refusing me the names of the places where 
‘the alleged acts have been committed; these are sufficiently flagrant 
and revolting: but it is against the constitution of the Court itself that 
1 particularly object, and that I most soleranly protest. 

‘ Whateyer may be the precedents as'to Bills of Pains and Penalties, 
- none of then, excépt those relating to the Queen of Henry the Eighth, 
can apply here; for here your Majesty is the plaintiff. Here it is in- 
tended by the Bill to do you what you deem good, and-to do me great 
harm. You are, therefore, aparty, and the only complaining party. 
‘ You have made your complaint to the House of Lords. You have 
conveyed to this House written documents sealed up. A secret Com- 
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mittee of the House have examined these documents, They have 
reported that there are grounds of proceeding; and then the House, 
merely upon that report, bave brought forward a Bill containing the most 
outrageous slanders on me, and sentencing me to diverce and degrada- 
tion. 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill to the world for six weeks before 
it is even proposed to afford me an opportunity of contradicting its 
allegations, is too manifest not to have shocked the uation; and, indeed, 
the procecdings even thus far, are such as. to coavinee every one, that no 
justice is intended me. But. if none of these proceedings, if none of 
these clear indications of a. determination to do me wrong had taken 
place, J should see in the constitution of the House of Lords itself, a 


‘certainty that I could expect no justice at its hands. 


Your, Majesty’s Ministers, have advised this prosecution; they are 
responsible for the advise they gives they are liable to punishment if 
they fail. to. make good their, charges: and not only are they part of 
my judges, but it isthey who have drought in. the pill; and it ia tov 
notorious that they have «/ways.a majority in the House; so that, 
wilbout any other, here is ample proof that the House will decide in 
favour of the Bill, and of course against me, 

But further, there are reasons for. your Ministers having a majority in 
this case, and which reasons do pot apply to common cases. Your 
Majesty is the plaintiff’; to you it belongs to appointand to elevate Peers. 
Many of the present Peers have been raised to that dignity by yourself, 
and almost the whole can be, at your will and pleasure, farther elevated. 
The far greater part of the Peers hold, by themselves and their families, 
offices, pensions, and other emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure of 
your Majesty, and these of course, your Majesty can. take away 
whenever, you please. There are more than four-fifths of the Peers ia 
this si!uation, and there are many of them who might thus be deprived 
of the far better part of theic incomes. ° ) 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be found, in some Peers, 
likely to amount to a majority, a disposition to reject the Bill, some of 
these Peers may be ordered away to their ships, regiments, governments, 
and other duties, and,. which is an equally alarming power. new Peers 
may be created for the purpose, and give their votes in the decision. 
That. your Majesty’s Ministers would advise these measures, if found 
necessary to render their persecution successful, there can he very 
little doubt; seeing that they have hitherto stopped at nothing, however 


unjust or odious. 
To regard such a body asa Court of Justice would be to calumniate that 


‘sacred name; and for me to pperees an expression of my opinion on the 
subject, would be facilis be len 
t 


lend myself to my own destruction, as well as 
to aa imposition upon the nation and the world. 
Ia the House of Commons. 1 can‘ discover no better grounds of 
security. The power of your Majesty’s Ministers is the same in both 
Houses; and your Majesty is well acquainted with the fact, that a 
majority of the House is Composed of persons placed in it by the Peers 
and hy your Majesty's Tretisury. bs. | 
It really gives. me pain to state these things to your Majesty; and, 


if it. gives your Majesty paia, I beg that it may be observed and remewu- 


bered, that the statement has been forced from me. I must either pro- 


“test against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly consenting to it, sulfer my 


hunor to be sacrificed. No inuvoceace can secure the accused, if the 
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Judges gad the Jurors be chosep by the accuser ; and if I were tacitly 
‘to. submit toa tribunal of this description, I should be instrumental in 
my own dishonour. | | t*., 

‘On these grounds I protest against this species of trial. 1 demand‘a 
4rial in a court where the Jurors are taken impartially from ore 
the people, and where the proceedings are open and fair. Such ‘a trial I 
‘court, and to no other will 1 willingly sabmit. If your Majesty per- 
‘severe in the present proceeding, I shall, even in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, face my accusers ; but [ shall regard any decision they may make 
‘against the, as not ip the smallest degree reflecting on my honour; and 
1 will not, except compelled by actual force, submit to any sentence 
‘which shall not be pronounced by a Court of Justice. — 7 

I have now frankly laid before your Majesty a statement of my wrongs, 
and a declaration of my views and intentions. You have cast upon me 
‘every slurto which the female character is liable. Instead of loving, 
hononriog, and cherishing me, agreeably to your solemn vow, you have 
pursued me with hatred and scorn, and’with all the means of destruction. 
You wrested from me my child, and with her my only comfort and 
consvlation. You sént me sorrowing through the world, aod even in my 
‘sorrows pursied me with ee persecution. Having left me 
nothing but my innocence, you would now, by a mockery of justice, 
‘deprive me even of the reputation of possessing that. The poisoned bow! 
and the poniard are means more manly than perjured witnesses and 
rote tribunals; and they are less cruel, inasmuch as life is less valua- 
_ble' than honour. if my life would have satisfied your Majesty, you 
‘should have had it’ on the sole condition of giving me a place in the 
samé tomb with thy child; but since you be send me dishonoured to 
the grave, I’ will resist the attempt with all-the meags that it shall please 
Wee ee ae mm EE! BS oe PRR: gee | 


f 


(Signed) CAROLINE R. 

Brandevburgh House, Aug. 7, 1820. tebe el 

*,* The above letter was sent by the Queen’s messenger on the 8th te 
Windsor, accompanied with a note to Sir B. Bloomfield, desiring him to 
Weliver it immediately tothe King. Sir B. Bloomfield being absent, the 
letter was forwarded immediately to him at Carlton House, who 
returned it, informing her Majesty that he had received the King’s 
commands, that any communications that might be made, should pass 
through the channel of his Majesty’s government. The Queen imme- 
“diately dispatched a messenger with the letter to Lord Liverp ol, desiring 
‘his Lordship‘ to lay it before his Majesty. He returned an answer that 
he would lose no time in laying it before the King. On the 11th no reply 
‘having been received, the Queen wrote again to Lord Liverpool, re. 
questing information whether any further communication would be made 
‘on the subject of the letter to his Majesty. Lord Liverpool wrote the same 
day from Combe Wood, that he had not received the King’s commands 
he make* any commuvication to her Majesty, in consequence of her 

tter. ay me a 
* We rejoice at the publication of ‘this letter as we have made 
more and pointed assertions in the Republican on the af- 
fairs of the King and Queen, than has appeared in any other 
publication, but the Queen has now corroborated every asser- 


tion, "It isa most important document and ‘merits a general 
EDITOR. 
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A LETTER TO THE INHABITANTS OF MAN- 
CHESTER AND ITS VICINITY, ON THE ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE 16TH AUGUST, AND ON 
PRESENT PROSPECTS. 

——___— 
Dorchester Gaol, August 16, 1€20. 
Fellow Citizens, 

It having been s ted by Mr. Hunt, that it would be 
becoming in the Reformers to mark this day with some par- 
ticular observations, expressive of their strong recollections of 
it; for my part, as I ama reeluse from society, 1 have 


come to the conclusion, that the best manner in which I can. 


notice it with effeet.is, to address myself’ te you, and to oc- 
cupy a portion of the day in that purpose. I do this, too, 
with peculiar satisfaction to myself, because our enemies, who 
on this day twelve months fancied that they had crushed us 
with the fright of that wanton and murderous attack which 
they made upon us, are now beginning to see that our atti- 
tude, although displayed in a different channel, is in fact more 
formidable now than it was on themorning of the 16th August . 
1819. It matters.nothing that those men who were consider- 
ed to direct and give g tone to the public voice are in, or on 
the verge of, a prison: you will, find that their confinement 
and persecution will serve you as much, as. their exertions 
would if at large. It isthe accumulation of public persecu- 
tion, public misery, and publie discontent, that works. revo- 
lutions in all countries, becayse the hatred and opposition 
borne to established systems of misrule, will always operate in 
a ratio to the extent of their outrages, | 

You, the inhabitants of Manchester and its vicinity, have 
borne a conspicuous part in the cause of reforming the govern- 
ment, and from my knowledge of the immense number of 
political disquisitions that have passed through your hands 
within these last four years, I can venture to say, that your 
ideas are ripe on the nature and effects of different kinds of 
government, but more particularly. on the abuses of that sys- 
tem under which you languish, and on what, and what only, 
is necessary to | orm that system and restore the country to 
its and becoming rank among nations. There were 
times when the machinery of government was less com 
than at present, and when a king, if he were well dis 
towards his subjects, had it in his power to correct the 
abuses by which they were aggrieved, but now the case is 
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quite different, for the king has scarcely more power than I 
have to correct abuses ; he is disciplined inte a system of sanc- 
tioning abuses under the notion, that any amelioration would 
tend toarepublican form of government ; and finding his minis- 
ters willing to pamper his appetite with whatever it may crave, 
he is rendered a dolt to passing events and becomes the mere 
tool of his administration. The proof of this assertion is so 
strong in the case of the present king, that it must flash con- 
viction on every mind that reflects, and may not hitherto have 
borne theimpression, It istherefore Vain to expect that the 
present king will do any thing of his own accord towards cor- 
rectiag the abuses under whieh we linger, some in prison and 
the rest out of it in a state of absolute distress and want; there 
appears tobe no possibility of rousing him toa sense of his 
danger, and you will find, thet he will not move out of his 
present path until his ministers feel themselves in danger, 
when they’ will desert him with the same feelings as a de- 
bauchee does his cast off mistress ; those are hatred and con- 
tempt. : 

I have not the least wish to lead the mind of any one of you 
to look further than a system of representative government, 
and { sificerely avow myself to you that T could wish its ac- 
complishment to take place in just the same manner as it Has 
in Spain. 1am satisfied, and [ doubt not but you are fully 
convineed of its propriety, that it would be better to leave 
every species of correction in the abuse: of the governmenit to 
the stead: and deliberative hand of the representatives of the 
people in parliament assembled, than to correct them by vio- 
lent means, even when the people have the power to do so, 
ft is well to give all these things a full consideration at this 
moment, and before a convulsion takes place, for that a ¢on- 
wulsion is approaching and near, is, I believe, an idea that fills 
‘the mind of every man and woman in the country, whatever 
be their different opinions as to its necessity: I have no hesi- 
tation if Saying it is my opinion. The treattent of the 
Queen‘is a new circumstance to hasten it, and we have her 
‘distimet avowal in her fanious letter to the King (which I hope 
will ornament every house in the three kingdoms in 4 neat 
frame), that’she wit not acknowledge his ity to degrade 
her With such a parliament as the present, and that she will 
resist his attempt to do it, and that ‘nothing but superior force 
shall induce her to yield. 

The conduct of the Queen; as a persecuted woman, has been, 
and continiiés to be, adiirable: it forms an excellent lesson of 
the utility Of resisting oppression as far as in us lies. She kas 








on so powerful an acquisition to our cause. 
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now distinctly avewed herself an advocate for reforming the 
parliament, and 1 congratulate you and the pra at large, 

naturally 
bring over hundreds that shrunk’ back from timidity, or a less 
honourable motive, because it was not fashionable among the 


~ oe class, or those possessing property to a great extent. 
| Queen is an avowed Reformer; she has told the King 


plainly, that both Houses of Parliament are corrupt, and that 


she will not respect their decisions if they are made against 


her. The female Reformers in your neighbourhood may now 
pride themselves with so distinguished a head and expect that 
every virtuous female in the country will follow the example 
so well “ym: and supported by the females of the north. 
‘Although I shoyld, as I have before said, regret to see any 
violent attempts used for the abelition of any established cus- 
tom, still I will neyer cease to do what I have continued todo 
hitherto, namely, to point out the absurdities of the monar- 
ehical system of government, and to shew that it is rather a 
disgrace than an embellishment to an enlightened nation. We 
are apt, and much too apt, to applaud whatever was done by 
our ancestors ; byt it unfortunately happens that the power 
of the press was not so extensive formerly as at present, and 
that we have only had the fair side. of history handed down to 
us: but, in addition to the picture of Anolnarchy I lately printed 
in the Republican, I can now bring forward a few Aeabaeiate 
to shew that its absurdity wasas great, or more so, 500 years 


‘since, than at present. It has ever been the same thin , and 


ever will be whilst.it continues; it may change a ‘with 
the change of the times, but its ‘fundamentals are immutable. 
It was formerly admitted that the King was sovereign lord of 
all the land in the kingdem, and every one held his lands b 


some tenure or by the performance of some service, ‘atid some 


of these offices a not a little ridiculous and brutal. I e 
mention a few, t must first apologize for the contents, 
beg that it will not be considered ‘ay indecent in. me'to revive 


‘them, but rather that I bring themforward to elucidate the _ 

7 absurdity of monarchy, past and present. The paris are 
@ specimen of tenures: 

'« © Rowland de Sarcerre held one Hundred and ten-acres. “of 


‘<land:in Hem , in the county. of Suffolk, by serjeanty ; 
“for which, on every a eernares before a 


© lord the King of England, he sho 


»€ and-at once, a a leap, a puff, and yeh: or, atone 2 : 


* has it, he should dance, puff up his cheeks), making there 
“with a asound, and let a erack; and, because jt was an in- 
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* decent serviee, therefore it was rented, says the record, a 
* 12. 6s. 8d. a-year, at the King’s Exchequer.’ , 

‘ One Baldwin, also, formerly held those lands by the same 
‘ serviee ; and was called by the nick-name of Baldwin le 
© Pettour.’ 

‘ Solomon Attefeld, held land at Keperland and Atterton, 
‘in the county of Kent; that as often as our lord the King 
* crossed the sea, the said Solomon and his heir ought to go 
‘along with him, te hold his Aead on the sea, if it was 
* needful.’ 

‘ John Compes held the manor ef Finchingtfield in the 
*‘ county of Essex, of Edward III. by the service of turning 
‘ the spit at his coronation.’ | 

* Robert Testard held certain land in the town of Guildford, 
* by serjeanty of keeping the whores in'the court of our lord 
* the King.’ 

‘ Thomas de la Puille, holds one serjeanty in the town of 
* Guideford, of the gift of Richard Testard ; for which he 
“formerly used to keep the daundresses of the King’s 
* Court.’ j 

‘ William. Hoppeshort helds half a yard-land in the town of 
* Bockhampton, in the county of Berks, of our lord the King ; 
* by the service of keeping for the King six damsels, to wit, 
* whores, at the cost of the King. This was called pimp- 
* tenure.’ . 

‘ Robert de Gatton holds the manor of went pe the 
* county of Surry, by the sexjeanty of being marshall of 
‘ twelve girls who followed the King’s Court.’ ) 

* Hamo de Gatton holds the manor of Gateshill, in th 
‘ county of Surry, of our lord the Kihg; by serjeanty of 

— * being marshall of the whores, when the King should come 
' into those parts, . And he was not to hold it but at the will 
‘of the King.’ : : | 

' The above are rare specimens of the virtues of those times. 
Many persons are apt to ery out that we are degenerated and 
more Vicious than our ancestors; but the above extracts must 
convinee any apecting mind as to what was the state of this 
country for virtue and chastity in thosedays. We are too-apt 
to idolize the past and to condemn the present. I shall now, by 
a few more’ extracts, shew that a king in those days fared no 
better than a king’s horse in the present, neither was there 
mich more expense in keeping him. It will be seen that king- 
-eraft like priesteraft, has been a growing evil; but, thanks: to 

_the printing-press, both are near the close of their-career. 
“ Peter Spileman paid a fine to the King for the Jands which 
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‘ the said Peter held by serjeanty of finding an esquire with a 
‘ hambergell, or coat of mail, for forty days in England, and 
* of finding litter for the King’s bed, and hay for the King’s 
‘ palfrey, when the King should lie at Brokenerst, int 

* county of Southampton.’ 

Here we see the King rode about the country on a palfrey, 
and not as.at present, in a bullet proof coach surrounded by 
guards with drawn sabres! I wonder what George the Fourth 
would say to a ditter or bed of straw? — 

* William, son of William de Alesbury, holds three yard- 
‘lands of our lord the King, in Alesbury, in the eounty of 
‘ Bucks; by the serjeanty of finding straw for the bed of 
‘ our lord. the King, and to straw Azs chamber, and by pay- 
‘ ing three eels to our lord the King, when he should come to 
: Medbars in winter. And also finding for the King, .when 
“he should come to. Alesbury in summer, straw_.for his 
* ded, and moreover grass or rushes to strew his chamber, 
‘ and also paying two green geese; and these services afore- 
‘ said he was to perform thrice a-year, if the King should 
* happen to come three times to Alesbury, and not oftener. 

‘ John de Curtese held thirty acres of land in Stow, in the 
*‘ county of Cambridge, by the serjeanty of carrying a ¢russ 
‘ of hay to the necessary-house of our lord the King, when. 
“the King passed through those parts.’ 

From this last paragraph, it would appear that a king was 
not so extravagant as to use fine paper or napkins in the ne- 
cessary-house! Chesterfield recommends his son to keep a 
buok, that is worth reading, for the purpose, but to be sure 
and not sacrifice a leaf until he has well read it. A very good 
and useful recommendation. The object of Lord Chesterfield 
was to enforce on the mind of his son the importance of time, 
and that it was imprudent to waste those few minutes without 
reading something. The many foolish services performed at 
a coronation have been so fully before the public of late, that 
it would be superfluous to notice them here. 

But, however, to return to my subject, I beg leave to say, 
that I am no advocate for any act of violence being commilted 
on any individual who might fill the office of King. If the 


representatives of the people thought proper to decree. the 


extinetion of that office, well and » it omst be.obeyed. 
I should deem it a strong proof of their wisdem, and I should 
think the individual who held the office might think himself 
well off, if he had an estate given him as a private country 
gentleman in the country afterwards. [ think that the. putting 
to death the King of France and his wife and sister, was a 
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great stain on the French Revolution, and tended more than 
a thie else 'to destroy the republic. A’ nation properly‘re- 
presented in parliament has nothing to fear from the intrigues 
of an individaal; even’ if he was found carrying on any 
intrigue, it*would be easy to banish him from the country . 
whose government he attempted to disturb. Contempt is the 
greatest punishment you can bestow on such creatures, if th 

are disagreéable and troublesome: if you deprive them of life, 
you have immediately a host of weak minds treating them: as 
martyrs, and cursing the power that destroyed them. Spain 
has set us a noble example on this head, and I hope that this . 
country will be found equal to improving upon it. 

Do not. mistake me as advocating the continuance of mo- 
narchy, [ say distinctly, I would have that species of govern- 
ment abolished: but I would have that abolition effected by 
the united voice of the nation in parliament assembled. Look 
to your present King: it is unquestionable, that all the perse- 
cution which the Queen has auftered, has been the effect of his 
disposition towards her. It is not like an ordinary case in 

ics and government, where his ministers become justly. 
responsible for the result of their measures ; but here it is evi- 
dent, that they have seized this opportunity to pamper his 
vicious appetite, merely because it gives them an additional 
hold on place, and makes the danger of changing the admi- 
nistration as common to the King as themselves. The King 
and his ministers have staked their lives and fortunes together, 
and have resolved to stand or fall with each other. Theirs is 
become a joint interest, and you will never see it separated ; 
it may be extinguished. You will bear in mind, that whilst 
the body of George the Third lay unburied, the present admi- 
nistration, with but one or two exceptions, tendered their re- 
signation rather than impeach the Queen at once ; and the 
present King went so far as to say, that he must have a new 
set for the purpose ; and you may rely on it, that if he could 
have found a more unprincipled set than the present, he would 
have had them for the purpose ; but on examination and reflec- 
tion there were none such to be found; and the King y re- 
tracting alittle, and the present ministers by conceding a little, 
were again united, with the understanding that her Majesty 
should not be crowned nor reside in this country. Every effort 
that could be devised was used to keep hér out of the country: 
her Majesty might have brought the ministers to any terms 
on that score. They would have restored her name to the 
Liturgy ; they would have acknowledged her full right and 
title at all foreign courts ; in fact, they would have stuck at’ 
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nothing to have kept her on the Continent. Her return to 
England has baffled them, it has sealed their degradation and 
puniéhment ; they are desperate but impotent. The voice of 
the nation is against them, and they will straggle like ex- 
hausted and ship-wrecked’ mariners against the fury of the 
wave, and ‘finally siik’t6 rise‘no more. , 

In closing my letter I shall confine myself’ to. the object of 
the address, the massacre of St. Peter’s-jteld. This citeum- 
stance has convinced us that those, who are resolutély bent on 
reforming the government, cannot obtain justice from the 
hands of those who administer the laws. and ‘the affairs of that 


government, whatever outrages they have to complain of, ot’ 


whatever the extent of ‘injury’suffered. This has been fully 
verified in the levity, which our judges, magistrates, and ¢o- 
roners, have thrown on the case of those who were murdered on 
the fatal 16th of last year, and those who were cut and maim- 
ed. ‘They have treated the circumstance throughout as if the 

ns had fallen by a foreign enemy, or as if they them- 
selves had been foreigners invading this country with arms 
and an hostile intention. A moré scandalous affair has not 
been recorded in the annals of this country than the Oldham 
Tnquest on the body of John Lees. It was a complete setting 
aside the law to sereen a set of murderers, whose guilt was-as 
apparent as the moon which I now behold in a brilliant view, 
or as the candle which burns before me. It would be desirable 
to ascertain how many had been buried without an inquest, 
and who were the jurymen, and what the name of the coroner 
who presided’ at those sham inquests which were held in Man- 
chester. While Manchester exists as a town, aid a member 


of its yeomanry cavalry corps is in being, we must not give. 


up, the idea’ of bringing them and their abetters to;condign 


punishment. To, forgive would be to partake of their crimes. 


If law had been any thing more than asnare for the unwary 
in this country every one of those monsters would have for- 


feited his life e’er this. 
I need not recite the tale of woe to rouse your feelings on 
this subject, you must be daily and rig meeting with ob- 


jects to bring them to your recollection: but be assured that 


tne we that business is fresh in the mind of every honest 
man and woman in the Roa and although the case of the 


ween is become more particularly the subject of conversa- 


“* 
& ° 


tion, yet. we shall no sooner see this business ended, than the 

Tanc ester murders will blazon from every tongue ;_ particu- 
larly if the Queen defeats her enemies. The imprisonment of 
Mr, Hunt and your neighbours Johnson, Healy, and Bam- 
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ford, is 2 dreadful aggravation of the circumstance, and isa: 
proof, that Scroggs and Jefferies are exceeded in the present 
day. For my part J am not disappointed in the character of 
the judges, a similar conduct has toas visible in all who have 
filled the bench for the last 25 years, they have been altogether 
mean, base, and servile men, which every state trial since that 
time has fully proved. ‘They pant for the blood of the victims 
selected as much as the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, or the 
Treasury Solicitor, and their influence is far more dangerous 
_ than that of the last three persons together. . Weak men are 
apt to listen to a judge with the same feeling as a Roman Ca- 
tholic would to the Pope. Their hypocritical gravity is cal- 
culated to banish suspicion in all rainds but those who are ex- 
posed to its direful effects. Whilst the monarch and his mi- 
_histers are profligate we shall be sure to find every, one whom 
they appoint to office to be the same, and the English govern- 
ment has long been a nursery for eyery thing that is vile and 
that disgraces human nature and reason.. But to address you 
on this point is almost superfluous, I. can do nothing more 
than repeat that which is deeply impressed in your bosoms; [ 
do not expect to convey information to you. Be of good cheer, 
the day of triumph is not far distant, and you shall surely 
find all your exertions crowned with success, and enjoy the 
blessing of a representative system of government. 
I remain your’s, in civic affection, 
'. .R. CARLILE. 





CONTINUATION OF REPLY TO THE REV. THO- 
MAS HARTWELL HORNE’S PAMPHLET, ENTI- 
TLED * DEISM REFUTED.”—From'p. 612, 





I proceed with the book of Joshua. © 

The word in Hebrew, which is translated Joshua, is the same 
from whence the word Jesws is derived, and signifies Saviour. 
Josephus calls the person Jesus whom we call Joshua. It is 
this that makes me think, that it is a fictious name, although, 
after the Jewish books were established and known, it became 
- @ very common name among the Jews, still all who. bore the 
name are displayed as famous for something or other, and 
therefore more probable to be a surname, Almost all dis- 
tinguished leaders in Asia, have acquired the appellation of 
Saviour or Liberator, and it is from this that I infer the 
_ Christian Religion had its origin ; ata time'when the Jews by 
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their seditions had brought down the vengeance of the Ro- | 
mans upon them, some of them in the agony. of their distress i 
vamped up.the story of Jesus, and heid out his second coming : 
as about,.to,take place, to form,for them a Messiah, a Saviour, H 
one who should liberate them from the hands of the Romans. ] 
Fraud increased upon fraud, and mystery upon.mystery, and 
2 ; . 
almost every e in their seriptures was. in some meéasure 
made to apply to this period; and thus the maposition went 
on, until it reached that astonishing heighth, which Asia,aud 
Europe haye witnessed to their sorrow and misery. TheJews | 
never troubled themselves. abouta Jesus or Saviour, when they i 
were in prosperily, but in their adversity they have always | 
eonsoled themselves with this notion: but when the great body -] 
of them. saw that the person worshipped and prayed for as 1 
Jesus Christ, was embraced by the Gentiles, or what they 
called the heathen, they rejected him with contempt, and 
continue to do so to this day ; still they retain a hope of a Je- | 
sus, a Saviour, or, Messiah! 
The first thing worthy of notice in the Book of Joshua is 
the passage over the Jordan. I have spoken already of the’ 
Jordan as a puddiing brook, which might be passed dry shod; 
by the help of a few stones to step on, as-is common in pass- E 
ing across most brooks and streams of water, in cou 
places, in this country: but here, in the book of Joshua, it is 
said to overflow its banks in harvest time..- Rather a strange 
time this fer such a purpose! By looking into our commenta-> 
tors, I find they make out the tale by saying, that Mount Li-’ 
banus, being covered with snow all the winter, does not de- | 
rive sufficient heat to dissolve it until the approach of harvest. 
This may be the case, but I doubt whether the snow would 
dissolve so suddenly and rapidly from one mount, as, to cause 
a brook or river to overflow its banks and-to become impas- 
sable at a considerable distance from it,.and even if so,-it’ 
could not last above a day or two at the farthest. | 
The tale is introduced into the Book of Joshua as the ‘first 
miracle performed by Joshua, but it unfortunately happened | 
for its veracity, that, before this. general and supposed mira- : 
culous passage of all the Israelites, Joshua sent over two spies | 
to examine the strength of the city of Jericho, these spi 
must haye passed and repassed athe Jordan, which was by no 
means difficult, and with them very properly there is no fuss . 
made about it. When Joshua and the rest of the Israelites | 
have to pass, the tale is made into a miracle, as great as the, | 
passing of the Red Sea, and no doubt had its origin in the | 
Vol. If. No. 18. 
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same brain, or that of some copyist from it. Another gross 
contradiction happens on the same subject: when they had 
all passed over, Joshua bids twelve men take out twelve stones 
from the bed of the Jordan, that he might set them up in the 
form of a pillar, as a memorial of this miraculous passage. 
The stones are taken up accordingly, and if we admit them 
to’ weigh 2 ewt. each, which is the outside of what twelve 
strong men could carry, they would form buta poor pillar 
for‘appearance. In the first place we are told that Joshua set 


up the twelve stones im the midst of the Jordan, to mark the 


spot where they had passed, and in the second, we are told 
that he set them up in Gilgal on the border of Jericho as a 
memento of the passage, and because Jehovah dried up Jor- 
dan for them to pass over as he:had before dried up the Red 
Sea. 

The next curious cireumstance that we meet with, is im the 
fifth chapter, respecting the general circumcision, The se- 
eond verse is as follows :—‘ At that time the Lord said unto 
“Joshua, Make thee sharp knives, and circumcise again the 
“children of Israel the sécond time.’ I don’t know whether 
or not the children of Israel were fond of this operation, but 
I should think even the first time was rather too much of a 
good thing, much more the second. The next verse goes on 
to say: © And Joshua made hin sharp knives, and circumcised: 
‘the children of Israel at the hill of the Foreskins.’ The hill 
of the Foreskins! Again the next verse says: ‘ And this is 
‘the cause why Joshua did circumcise: All the people that 
‘came’ out of Egypt, that were males, even all the men of 


_ *-war, died in the wilderness by the way, after they came 


‘out of Egypt. Now all the people that came out were cir- 
‘cumcised: but/all the people that were born in the wilder- 
‘ness by the way as they came forth out of Egypt, them they 
‘had not circumcised.’ This is a direct contradiction to the 
second verse, for there we are distinctly and repeatedly told, 
that this was to be a second circumcision. Besides, is it pro- 
bable, from the character given to Moses, that he would have 

lected this rite, ¢ven when he was in daily conference with ° 
Jehovah. Again, they must have been in a state of idleness 
in the wilderness, and could have nothing to do to excuse 
them from it, whereas, here? where Joshua is sajd to make 


. this havoc among the foreskins, they were in the face of an 


enemy, and the consequence of such .an act might have been 
fatal to the whole body. We haye read what the sons of Ja-_ 
cob did to the Shechemites in this’ stale, and is it not probable 
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that the inhabitants of Jericho might have taken the same 
opportunity to rid themselves of a powerful enemy... It is said, 
that this operation disables grown persons for three weeks, 
from walking or taking any bodily exercise, I should not 
have envied Jostiua his job, as he must have had 600,000 mem 
besides male children to have operated upon. Really this.tale 
will not do: it is too gross: so [ drop it. _) | 

The next circumstance which comes in review, is the.mira- 
culous falling of the walls of Jericho: this we aré told was 
accomplished by walking round the walls once. each day, for 
six days, and seven times the seventh day, each time sever 
priests blowing rams horns, and. at the last circumition, the 
ram’s horns gave a long blast, the people shouted, and: dowm 
came the walls! He that believeth this—Iet him.—I do,not 
— envy him his ideas. Any comment on this would, be-super+ 
fluons, therefore, to be as brief as possible, I shall say at once 
—It is a lie. - 

I must not pass unnoticed. the preservation of Rahab,the 
harlot, as she. forms the line of genealogy, according to. Jewish 
scripture, to Jesus. Christ. The whole tale of the reception 
which Rahab gave the spies, their escape, and her consequent 
escape from destruction, is not at all improbable. We. have: 
only to wonder what need Jehovah could have of, spies, when 
his omnipotence could fetch down the walls of Jericho. in: se, 
singular a manner. The very act of employing spies is a proef. 
of fear, or the support of a bad cause. 

We are also told, that the Israelites. “ utterly destroyed all 
that was in the city, both man and woman, young and old, 


s 


and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword.” We; 


have not even the order of Jehovah as an excuse for this wan-» 


ton extermination of animal life, nor any crimevor offence 
alledged against the inhabitants of Jericho. I suppose we) 
must take it as the pleasure of General Joshua and the Jewish, 
mode of carrying on war. But why destroy the sheep and 
oxen with the sword; was the savoury appetite of Jehovah 
satiated, or where the Israelites over-burthened with their 
own cattle? Neither of those cases seem to be likely. by fore- 
going accounts, for we are just before told, that. the, children; 
. of Israel desisted from eating manna after they, passed the Jor- 
dan. This story too has a strange appearance, for they are 
represented as having possession of sufticient corn belonging 
to the Canaanites before they take Jericho, and before. 
they had taken any place after passing the Jordan. It might 
be said, did they not conquer Midian, and ‘Sihon, and Og? 
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but then why did. they not eat the corn, and. why did the 
manna centinue after they possessed corn ? But these are but 
minor points, and scarcely worth notice here; they better be- 
come the priestly commentator. 

The argument.of the priest on the foregoing verse has ever 
been the. following, which I quote from Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Commentary on this verse; the twenty-first of the sixth chap- 
ter :—‘ As this was ordered by God himself, who is the m4- 
“ker and judge of all men, it must be right : for the judge 
“of all the earth cannot do wrong. Nothing .that breathed 
“was permitted to live: hence the oxen, sheep, and asses, 
© were destroyed, as well as the inhabitants.’ There are two 

nt axioms by which the priests solve every difficulty ; 
the first is, that there is nothing impossible with God ; and the 
second is, that an omnipotent God can do no wrong. It is 
this word God that sanctions every abuse, every vice, every 
monstrosity, that has been practised among the human race. 
Man first forms to himself certain notions of a God, and then 
makes him the author of all his vices and wickedness. The 
whole train of error lies in our mistaken notions of God; 
and Ido not see on what ground Dr. Adam Clarke can lay ' 
claim to the title of a moral, humane, or virtuous man, whilst 
he sanctions such an indiscriminate massacre of fellow-animals 
as.above, and attributes. it to the justice of his God. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that the inhabitants of Je- 
rieho were every thing that could degrade humanity, of which 
there is not even the slightest charge against them,, still that 
degradation could not infect their cattle, for, at least, the cattle 
were insensible of committing wrong. I would wish no bet- 
ter proof than the above comment of Dr. Adam Clarke’s, to 
shew that religion is destructive of morality. It matters not, 
whether it be the religion of the Pagan, of the Jew, of the 
Christian, or of the Mahometan, each and all of them have 
uniformly committed the grossest violations of nature, of mo- 
rality, of decency, and of humanity, under the feigned sanc- 
tion of their oracles, their prophets, and their gods. To quote 
cases in support of my assertion would be superfluous, fo 
every mind must abound with them that has been accustom 
to read the history of the past. This error-amongst mankind 
may be traced to their mistaken notions and attributes of God. 
Their ignorance of the God of Nature, and their forming their 
God as the simile of themselves, has been the source of all the 
misery with which the earth hath uniformly abounded. The 
God of Nature delights in the destruction of nothing—he is 
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purely a creative Being, and there is a regular process of time 
allotted for the existence of every created being, which the 
God of Nature allows it to enjoy, if it does not destroy itself, 
or become subject to the destructive power of its fellow. If 
there be a God which forms the great creative power, and 
that there is such, is admitted by all men under different ideas, 
how can we degrade him so far as to make him meddle with 
the private and trifling affairs, not only of nations, but of in- 
dividuals ? Is it at all compatible with his creative powers, 
that he ‘should side with this General and that King in their 
wars with their fellow-men? ‘To me the idea is the grossest 
and most monstrous possible, that man should reduce the in- 
finite God of Nature into the form of the human being, and 
enlist him, liké a mercenary, into all his quarrels, whatever be 
the cause of them, or whoever is in the wrong. Still such 
ideas have filled the minds of countless millions of the human 
race. Pagan has fought with Pagan, and each has invoked J upi- 
ter for the destruction of the other. Jew has fought with Jew, 
and each invokes Jehovah, and the victor assigns to him alone 
the victory. Christian has fought with Christian—the Cross 
has been the banner of both, and each faneies that his Saviour 
Jesus is on his side; and ready to destroy the other. Thus has 
war been carried on among the human race :—millions have 
been its prey, and the misery and agony of millions its atten- 
dant :—yet all is done in the name of God, and each party 
acquits himself most religiously, by first praying for the de- 
struction of the other, and then returning thanks to his God 
for the victory ! | 

It is this false notion ef the Deity, that detroys morality and 
civilization :—it subverts not only our reason, but our nature, 
and reduces man to a more savage creature than the béast of 
prey. The beast of prey becomes tame when his stomach is 
satisfied with food, and attacks and destroys chiefly to procure 
that food ; but man, more unnatural in character, destroys his 
fellow without remorse, and delights in the destruction of his 
own race, in preference even to the destruction of noxious 
animals—and will leave his food to witness or assist in the de- 
struction of his fellows ! 


The seventh chapter paints Jehovah as angry with the Is- 
raelites, because, that one individual had secreted a portion of 
the spoil of Jericho, and to find out that individual, the whole 
people have to cast lots, first by tribes, then by families, and 
then by individuals, until they came to the right,- who con- 
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fesses. secreting a garment and some silver and gold, for this 
he and his family are put to death, and all his property burnt, 
and this is called a purging of Israel, and a means to tura 
away the fierce anger of the Lord! 

The eighth chapter describes the taking of Ai, and defeat- 
ing its inhabilants by stratagem ; and, although we were told 
in the last-chapter that the Israelites were beat off in their 
. first attempts upon Ai, in consequence of the above-mentioned 
act of an individual, still the cattle and all the spoil are here to 
be preserved. -We ought to have some reason for this caprice. 
The conclusion of this chapter says, that Joshua built an altar 
_of rough stones on Mount Ebal, and wrote thereupon the law 
of Moses as Moses had commanded him. If he wrote all the 
law which we have read as the law of Moses, and this too on 
rough stones, I think he had a tough job; for this writing 
must imply engraving. It would be the work of years for an 
individual now-a-day, and I am inclined, to think that we 
have gravers as expert as Joshua was. 

The story of Joshua is so very insignificant when compared 
with that of Mahomet, that even if we admit the truth of it, it 
is scarcely worthy of notice. In the book of Joshua we read 
of a great number of kings and cities being taken and de- 
stroyed, and if we knew nothing of the country in which 
those exploits were performed, we should naturally suppose 
that Joshua, like Alexander, marched over some thousands of 
miles, but no, Jerusalem and its king, Hebron and its king, 
Jarmuth and its king, Lachish and its king, Eglon and its 
king, did not occupy an extent of ground equal to the smallest 
eounty or shire in England, excepting of course those towns 
or cities which are counties within themselves. Some of those 
places were five miles distant from each other, and each had 
its king! Kings in those days were different creatures to 
what they are now. We should call such persons chiefs of 
banditti in the present day, and Joshua himself, if he ever ex- 
isted, was nothing more than a chief of a. powerful banditti, 
_ and not to be compared with some of the banditties that exist 
in the present day in Asia. We must not for a moment look 
at Jewish numbers they are gross exaggerations—rabbinical 
frauds. i 

In the ninth chapter, we read of an alliance formed between 
the Gibeonites and Israelites, and we are told that the 
Gibeonites represented themselves as people come from a far 
country to court the favour of Joshua and his followers: we 
are also told that the Gibeonites had four cities, and in the 
tenth chapter we are told, that Gibeon was a royal city and 
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very strong and powerful, more so than Ai, which Joshua de- 
stroyed : but geographers have not been able to find room to 
thrust in those four cities of the ‘Gibeonites into a map, they 
must have been all comprised ‘within a less space of ground 
than London covers by many miles. We also read of Joshua 
and the Israelites journeying three days from Gilgal and com- 
ing to those cities of the Gibeonitcs, when they discovered the 
fraud which had been practised upon them by the Gibeonites 5 
for instead of their being from a far country, they were ac- 
tually within a few miles of Gilgal ; 8 or 6 to the furthest, 
and not more ground than such a number of the Israelites, as 
we read of, must have covered in an encampment ; however 
close they had been together: It is astonishing how men, who 
have travelled over the land of Palestine, can encourage the 
falsehoods which are stated in the Bible: they must know that 
a person might walk round its borders in three days, and go 
from one extremity to the other of it in a few hours withe 
good Arabian horse.’ Yet this is the promised land so much 

oasted of ! It is a barren spot of the earth, but a little better 
than some part of the stony desart of Arabia ; without rivers, 
brooks, or wells, to make its inhabitants comfortable. Egypt, 
or Italy, or Spain, is a paradise when compared with the 
land of Canaan ; yet the Israelites, we are told, were broughit 
out of Egypt to possess a more fruitful country! It is sicken- 
ing to think how this tale has been supported so long, when its 
falsehoods are so demonstrable. It is a proof, that whatever 
fills the mind with a rotion of divinity overpowers common 
sense and reason. Although we are told in the ninth chapter 
that the Israelites journeyed three days from Gilgal, yet in the 
tenth, they are represented as remaining on Gilgal, and the 
Gibeonites as coming to entreat their assistance as allies against 
the five kings, which had made war against the Gibeonites, 
because they had deserted the common cause: this forms a 
direct contradiction to the last chapter, and the contradiction 
is further corroborated, when we are told, that. Joshua left 
Gilgal in the night and came upon them suddenly, a distance 
now performed in a few hours, “which the last chapter repre- 
sented as occupying three days. These are the five kings and 
their armies which Joshua discomfitted when he commanded 
the Sun to stand still upon Gibeon and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon. This circumstance attracts the notice 
of all commentators and all objectors to the Bible, but it is 
really deserving of nothing but-a smile of contempt, or a laugh 
of humour, according to the disposition of the reader. 1 -shajj 
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say nothing about the power of Joshua to stay the revolutions 
of those planets, it would ill become me to make it a matter 
of objection even. In the first place it is false in the Jaws of 
astronomy, and it is evident, that the author of the fib, or 
rather the borrower, meant that the sun was just that useful 
ornament to the earth which is mentioned in the book of 
Genesis, and that it was a fixture inthe firmament, and worked 
round the earth for no other purpose than to distinguish the day 
from the night. Again, the valley of Ajalon could not be more 
than 10 er 12 miles from Gibeon, and we are told that the 
moon shone on Ajalon, and the sun on Gibeon at ihe same 
time (which we know to be false) just as if they were vieing 
with each other in giving Joshua a light to destroy the inha- 
bitants of five villages! And all this was not sufficient without 
the assistance of Jehovah and his hailstones. Joshua is not the 
only favourite of the Gods who had stayed the course of the 
sun and moon ; in fact, the whole tale of Moses and Joshua is 
borrowed from the tale of Bacchus, who is also represented as 
passing the Red-sea on dry ground, and stopping the course 
of the sun and moon in his journey to India! The reader will 
think I have said quite enough on this ribald tale, and although 
volumes have been written to support it asa fact, I should 
think a page wasted in attempting to disprove it. _It is be- 
neath contempt, and the witof Voltaire could alone make it a 
subject worthy of notice. Inthe close of the tenth ehapter the 
reader will observe that Joshua kills the king of Hebron 
twice, he first takes him out of the cave at Makkedah with 
four others and kills him, and kills him again when he comes 
to destroy the inhabiiants of the eity of Hebron. 

The twelfth chapter enumerates a list of thirty-one kings, 
which the Israelites destroyed. Voltaire says that the extent of 
their several territories was four leagues in length and four 
Jeagues in breadth! There is nothing worthy of notice. until 
the sixty-third verse of the fifteenth chapter. which is as fol- 
lows——* As for the Jebusites the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
“children of Judah could not drive them. out; but the Jebu- 
** sites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
“‘ this day,” Here the omnipotenceof Jehovah is set at nought 
at once, and this too in the life-time of his famous general 
Joshua, and in direct contradiction to the eleventh 2 ha 
which. says—“ There was not a city that made peace 
“ with the children of Israel, save the Hivites the in- 
“ habitants of Gibeon: all other they took in_ battle.” 
We haye no mention, certainly, that the particular city 
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of Jerusalem had been taken, yet there was a direct 
order that the Jebusites should be utterly exterminated, 
but here in the fifteenth chapter it reads as if the Jebusites 
had held fast Jerusalem and made peace with the children of 
Israel. Again in the seventeenth chapter it is said, ‘ Yet the 
‘ children of Manasseh could not drive out the inhabitants of 
‘ those cities, but the Canaanites would dweil in that land.’ 
And again, ‘* Yet it came to pass when the children of Israel 
‘ were waxen strong, that they put the Canaanites to tribute ; 
‘but did not utterly drive them out.’ This by no means cor- 
responds with the instructions of Moses as set down before, 
and consequently leaves poor Jehovah in rather a contemptible 
light ; for the author of the book of Joshua says at the close of 
the twenty-first chapter, ‘ And the Lord gave unto Israel all 
‘ the land which he sware to give unto their fathers ; and they 
‘ possessed, and dwelt therein. And the Lord gave them rest 
‘ round about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers : 
‘ and there stood not a man of all their enemies before them ; 
‘ the Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand. Now 
this is a direct contradiction to several foregoing parts: the 
Jebusites of Jerusalem, the Hivites of Gibeon, which defeated 
Joshua by stratagem, and the Canaanites mentioned in the 
sixteenth verse of the seventeenth chapter, as being too strong 
for the Israelites, because they had chariots of iron, and others 
mentioned as becoming tributary, are all contradictory of the 
above asserlion, that ali their enemies were destroyed as had. 
been promised to them. Jehovah is rather negligent. of 
Joshua for he does not even attend his funeral, and leaves this 
saviour to be buried in a common way. 

There is nothing else worthy of notice in the book of 
Joshua, he dies without appointing any successor, as Moses 
had done before him; but not until é had cautioned the 
Israelites to put away their strange gods which were among 
them. This is singular, for we have not found the Israelites 
charged with swerving from Jehovah whilst under Joshua. 
Although Joshua intimates as much in his last ‘ dying speech, 
dying behaviour, and confession.’ Whoever reads through 
the book of Joshua carefully, must be certain that the Israel- 
ites had not been placed in the land of Canaan as they had been 
promised, and we shall find in the following book, that there 
was a sufficient force left on the side of their enemies, to 
reduce them to captivity soon after the death of Joshua. As 
to the book being written by Joshua, it is all a farce, and 
the supporters of such a notion should: shew us first on 
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what ground they believe in the existence of such a person as 
Joshua, since his name has no other signification than that of 
Saviour, and the Christians have laid claim both to him and 
Moses as types of their God, Jesus. The tale about the second 
circumcision on Gilgal, and the falling of the walls of Jericho 
by the blowing of rams’ horns against them, is sufficient to 
eigen me that the whole tale is the fiction of some Jewish 
rain. 

We have now brought the Israelites into the land of Canaan, 
and of this part of their history we are certain, that they once 
mhabited Jerusalem and its suburbs, but we have not the 
slightest proof that they were scattered over the country from 
Jordan and the Dead sea to the coast of the Mediterranean sea 
as is represented in the book of Joshua. It has been the 
uniform practice of Jewish historians to exaggerate numbers, 
for the territory which they occcupied was so very small, that 
it could not possibly contain the numbers mentioned as occu- 
pying it. This is an incontrovertible fact, for if any should 
say that there were ten millions of people inhabiting London, 
we shouid receive it as a falsehood, because, we know it to be 
impossible. Yet this would not be a greater exaggeration than 
bas been made about the Jews or Israelites. For my part Ido 
not believe a word of the history of the Israelites that we have 
passed hitherto. I do not believe that they havea jot of true his- 
tory until the return from the Babylonish captivity, and at that 
time they were known by the common name of Jews, and had 
no idea or knowledge of distinct tribes as represented in the 
former part of the Bible. I believe the whole story about 
their twelve tribes to be fiction, and borrowed from the tra- 
ditions then prevalent in Babylon. Babylon was at the time 
of their captivity the emporium of learning, and such science 
as was known. Zoroaster had taught the Persians that the 
world had been created by God in six thousand Ma the 
Jews by way of assuming originality, made their Jehovah do 
it in six days. Men of learning had just begun to travel from 
one country to the other for improvement, and there had been 
an interchange of knowledge between'the Grecians and Per- 
sians before that Alexander the Macedonian conquered Baby -. 
lon. It was through this channel, that the Jews borrowed 
their idea of chaos and the origin of the first man.. The Gre- 
cians had disputed among themselves how the first man came 
into being, and it was a general opinion that he was created 
by extraordinary heat of the sun out of some marshy or 
swampy place, as we now see different insects spring into 
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lifex This also was their idea of the creation of other 
animals, The Jews, of course, made their Jehovah the 
creator of man, and it is singular that their scriptures should 
mention a double creation, that is, that the first chapter 
of Genesis should speak of several men and women 
created at the same time, and that the second chapter 
should come to one in particular. Another thing is worthy 
of notice, and that is, that Adam is a Greek word, and 
signifies Red Earth, out of which the Jews say that Jehovah 
formed a figure of man and breathed life into him. The idea 
of a Paradise was borrowed from the Persians, for they have 
ever been a sensual people, and indulged themselves in all the 
luxurious delights that nature and art could procure them. 
As to the serpent, the Jews had no idea of its being a devil, or 
an evil spirit, it formed a variety ‘of emblems for the different 
nations of Africa and Asia, and, even some parts of Europe: 
and from the general attachment to the serpent, the Jews made 
him form a part of their tale. We are indebted to the Chris- 
tians for changing him into a devil and a fallen spirit, and it is 
a singular fact, that this main part of the Christian religion, 
a revolt in heaven of Satan and his angels, originated with the 
Brahmans in India, and hence sprung all the tales of the wars 
with the giants and the gods. _ It is a singular coincidence that’ 
the Christians of Europe should be sending out missionaries to 
teach the Brahmans a religion which sprung from them, mere- 
ly, because it has been garnished with a few other oddities. 
The tale of the revolt in heaven, the tale of a saviour born of a 
virgin, and all the grounds of the Christian religion were 
formed among the Brahmans in the East Indies, and passed 
into Syria and Persia, and so on until it came to Rome.—- 
Nothing of it was known at Jerusalem at the time staied, this 
is a fiction without doubt, except in the mind of a Christian, 
who, of course, gives the preference to his own-holy book. 
The tele of the flood was by no means singular with. the 
Jews. Barosus, a Chaldean author, whom Josephus quotes 
as mentioning Abraham (but he does not say that Abraham 
was the father of the Jews), mentions one Xesustres, who was 
King of the Thracians, who built an ark and preserved him- 
self and other animals from the flood, but his ark was much 
larger than that of Noah, being 3 stadii long and 2, broad.— 
It is most probable, that the building of the tower of Babel was © 
a story borrowed from the building of the Pyramidsof Egypt, 
which are unquestionably the most extensive projects at build- 
ings known to have been undertaken. | 
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As a proof of the many idle stories of Lot’s wife being 
tiifned into a pillar of salt, [ will just mention, that Tertullian 
and Ireneus, two fathers of the Christian church, asserted) 
. that in their time, this pillar of salt was flesh and blood! I 
have before mentioned that Abraham is considered to be the 
| common father of all the inhabitants of Asia. In short the 

tales found in the Pentateueh are chiefly common traditionary 
tales,and the Jews have dressed them up as applying particularly 
to themselves. There is such an uniformity between the story 
of Moses and Bacchus, that they leave no doubt about the 
origin of the Jewish tales, for Bacchus was worshipped before 
the supposed time of Moses. Besides, Bacchus was also known 
by the name of Myses and Milus as having been taken out of 
the water. The story of Joseph is unquestionably a Persian 
story, but weaved in by the Jewsas belonging to their history. 
The plagues of Egypt, and the miracles performed by Moses 
and Aaron are inventions to raise Jehovah superior to his 
| _neighbour gods. The very word Jehovah itself is a derivation 
from the Jove or Jupiter of the Pagan world. Under all these | 
considerations, 1 cannot consent to reveive the first books of 
the Bible but as mythological fictions; for we have no co- 
temporary history to support it, but what we know to be of 
‘ that species. ‘Tinney are filled with blundering contradictions 
and anachronisms, which would be inexcusable, if the book 
were not called holy that contains them. Half dozen dif- 
ferent ‘accounts are given about the origin of the name ofa 
place: the same persons and animals are destroyed two or 
three times over: and as to fixing’a satisfactory chronology, 
although the attempt has been made, it is morally impossible. 
It isa lamentable circumstance, that’so much talent and 
genius should have been, and continue to be, wasted over 
those books, in endeavouring to render them less obscure, to 
account for impossibilities, and to attempt to give them the 
garb of truth by mysterivts and allegorical interpretations. It 
will be quite vain, and labour lost on ages tocome; such writings 
cannot bear the test of reason, and as soon as they are exposed 
like other books to a strict and free examination, they must 
and will be rejected. 














(To be continued. ) 
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